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11. Copies: The number of copies ot 
the map is pencilled in upper left hand 
corner, below the subject line. 

12. Gross References: Only title of main 
author entry and date are given. Indent 
2 cm. "See" is written on subject line 1 
cm. from subject heading of reference. Title 
is written on line below. If an inset, 
"inset" is written after title entry. 

13. Place of Publication: See Publisher, 
etc. 

14. Date of Publication: See Publisher, 
etc. 

15. Price or Cost: See Publisher, etc. 

I have indicated only a few of the kinds 
of maps acquired and of the methods em- 
ployed in handling them, to show how 
simple a matter it is to make maps avail- 
able at small cost. 

A trustee, of a library which shall be 
nameless, admired a large map of Northern 
New Jersey, displayed at our business 



branch in the simple and inexpensive man- 
ner we use. He expressed the wish that 
his library could afford it, — it costs less 
than $10. Later he told of buying a charg- 
ing desk for $125; — and his library's total 
yearly appropriation is only $5,000! 

I have not gone into details of cost or 
construction in this brief statement, as all 
these, and of course many others upon 
which I have not touched, are covered by 
the pamphlet in the Modern American 
Library Economy Series called "Maps, 
atlases and geographical publications." I 
do not hesitate to mention this pamphlet, 
because it so completely covers the ground. 
It is especially useful to the librarian who 
has been afraid to put money into maps 
because of the cost of their care. It de- 
scribes how one library has begun to solve 
that bugbear of all librarians, the map 
question, and gives its experience to those 
who are still grappling with the problem. 



BOOK WAGON DELIVERY 



By Maby L. Hopkins, Librarian, Seaford, Del. 



The book wagon made its appearance in 
Delaware in the spring of 1912. The State 
Library Commission had abundant reason 
for desiring to reach and help a large part 
of the rural population, as you would agree 
could you have read the answers to a 
questionnaire sent out to the pupils of the 
rural schools. Here were the books so full 
of information and inspiration, and there 
were the children and grown-ups who 
needed them but between the two there 
was a great gulf. The book wagon has 
bridged the chasm. 

The writer of this paper was asked to 
test the plan in her county because the 
need seemed greatest there. The result 
was gratifying and the work, extended to 
the other counties, has become permanent, 
at least until some better plan is evolved. 

The results are of course partial and 
temporary, for the reason that there is but 



one book wagon in each county; and Sus- 
sex County, the field of my labor, has 964 
square miles. 

To aid in the extension of the work, it 
has been the plan to seek the cooperation of 
the rural school-teachers in placing libra- 
ries in their schools for the winter, after 
the book wagon has visited these districts 
through the spring, summer, and fall. 

The work has been altogether interest- 
ing. After four years in it, I look forward 
with increasing pleasure to my trips over 
the various routes and to my association 
with the folks on the farms. 

A professor from one of our state agri- 
cultural colleges visited our county recent- 
ly. He said it was the spottiest section he 
had ever seen; that it contained some of 
the richest soil and some of the poorest in 
our country. It is just as true of mental 
culture. I visit homes from which sons 
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and daughters have gone out to fill chairs 
In our best schools, while In the very next 
home neither parent can read. 

This latter class is composed generally 
of tenants who form a large proportion of 
the rural population in some sections where 
large farms and non-resident owners are 
the rule. These tenants move from farm 
to farm, never staying long enough for the 
children to receive much benefit from the 
schools. Few of them attend the rural 
church and Sunday school; indeed in these 
sections, the Sunday school is almost a fig- 
ment of the imagination, for they are 
closed in winter because of the cold and in 
summer for the campmeetings. 

It always pleases me to see the boys and 
girls, at the sound of the book wagon, 
raise their heads from work or stop their 
play, give an instant's look to be sure, then 
run to the house crying, "The book-woman 
is coming." 

I most enjoy the work with the chil- 
dren. The mothers on all the routes tell 
how the little folks have read, or had read 
to them, the same book over and over 
again, and between ourselves, the mothers 
like these books quite as well as the chil- 
dren. 

I hardly know when they find time to 
read during the busy months of the book 
wagon season, but they do, for I loan an 
average of one hundred books a day. The 
boys and some of the men read at the noon 
hour. One woman said that she read an 
hour after the other members of the family 
had retired; she was too tired to sleep and 
reading rested her. 

I have two routes on which I use a car, 
each requiring a day from seven until six. 
On one I visit and loan books in sixty- 
seven families, on the other, seventy-four. 
A third route passes through a section 
where the roads are quite sandy, too heavy 
in portions for even the Ford. On this 
route, forty-eight miles long, I use a horse 
and carriage and it takes three days to do 
the work. But I like it best of all, for 
being alone I feel that I get closer to the 
people and I take more time at each farm- 
house. The noon hour, while the horse is 



eating his dinner and I am enjoying my 
lunch (I commend the work to the dyspep- 
tic), and the nights on the farm, help in 
getting the rural viewpoint, particularly in 
regard to early rising when the hour of 
six-thirty finds the book wagon well on its 
way. 

When I begin the work in April, I do 
not know where I shall spend the second 
night and although I do not feel the same 
anxiety that I did the first year, I am al- 
ways glad when at the end of the day, some 
hospitable farm-house is willing to add to 
its labors by sheltering the book wagon 
and its driver. 

Next to the pleasure of helping the chil- 
dren is that of serving the old folks. I 
have in mind a dear old lady, the children 
married and gone and herself sad over the 
death of the youngest, when I came along 
and introduced her to Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm. At my second visit she said, 
"I did not neglect my husband, as you said 
I might, but I am afraid that I have neg- 
lected my Bible." 

You may be interested to learn what they 
read. The children have a decided prefer- 
ence for fairy tales and some of the older 
ones have not outgrown it. Such books as 
"When mother lets us garden," "A little 
garden calendar" and any nature books in 
which the forces of nature are not personi- 
fied are drugs on the market. The state- 
ment of other rural librarians that the 
rural reader prefers stories about city life 
has been verified in my experience. The 
unfamiliar is always interesting. 

The boys and younger men prefer ad- 
venture and humorous literature. "Give 
me a wild west story," or "Haven't you a 
jokey book?" are frequent requests. So 
seldom does "A young man's fancy lightly 
turn to thoughts of love" that I have begun 
to look upon such an one as almost ab- 
normal. Neither does the college story 
with the baseball or football hero appeal 
to them. Napoleon fails to interest but 
Lincoln is always enjoyed. A young wife 
said to me recently on returning Morgan's 
Lincoln, "My husband read it through 
twice." 
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The young girls are very decided in their 
preference for sentimental books but Miss 
Alcott, Mrs. Wiggin, Miss Montgomery, 
Eleanor Porter and other writers of good 
wholesome literature are displacing other 
writers of little merit. The farmer prefers 
the agricultural paper to the book. A 
notable exception is the foreigner who 
comes from another country or only from 
another state. Most of these former are 
German. No sentiment for him, science 
first, last and all the time. 

There are many of both sexes who have 
formed the reading habit. I have been able 
to interest some of the women in domestic 



science books, but their general attitude 
toward that class of literature is indicated 
in the reply of one woman who said she 
had enough of work without reading 
about it. 

In this little string of commonplace ex- 
periences the thing which redeems them 
is the faith of those who send out the book 
wagon which is expressed in this little 
verse: 

"Never yet, 
Share of truth was vainly set 
In the world's wide fallow; 
Other hands may sow the seed, 
Other hands, from hill and mead, 
Reap the harvest yellow." 



LIBRARY INSTITUTES IN NEW YORK 



By Asa Wynkoop, Head of Public Libraries Section, New York State Library 



The system of local library institutes, as 
developed in New York State, is based on 
the same theory as underlies all associated 
effort in the library field, that progress is 
mainly the outcome of association and co- 
operation on the part of library workers. 
The degree to which libraries share in each 
other's ideas and achievements is the de- 
gree of their individual and collective ef- 
ficiency. The date when a library is first 
represented at a library meeting is often 
as important for it as the date of its found- 
ing. Isolation for a library is starvation, 
self-sufficiency is death. 

One of the first problems, therefore, in 
the working out of any successful state 
program for library development is obvi- 
ously that of bringing the scattered, unre- 
lated libraries and library workers of the 
state into some degree of fellowship and 
unity. Toward the accomplishment of this 
end, nearly all the progressive states have 
organized state library associations, with 
annual conferences lasting from a day to 
a whole week. New York was the first of 
the states to organize such an association, 
and its annual meeting in September, 
known as "library week," has come to as- 
sume a place in the library world second 



only to that of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

At the meeting of 1900 at Lake Placid, 
where with an attendance never before ap- 
proached, numbering 115, and with a con- 
sciousness of assured success, the Associa- 
tion voted to make permanent its annual 
observance of "library week." There were 
a few at the meeting, with eyes fixed on the 
state as a whole, who were not quite satis- 
fied with the kind of success represented 
at this meeting. Among these were Mr. 
W. R. Eastman, the state library inspector, 
Mr. A. L. Peck of Gloversville, Dr. Canfield 
of Columbia University, and Mrs. Elmen- 
dorf of Buffalo, all of whom were concerned 
more with the strengthening of the weak 
and needy than with the enrichment of the 
strong and prosperous. They made a care- 
ful analysis of the attendance at the meet- 
ing, brought out the surprising fact that 
out of a total of 175 free libraries then ex- 
isting in the state, only 15 were repre- 
sented at this meeting and only two with 
less than 4,000 volumes, and presented a 
strong resolution emphasizing the duty 
owed by the Association to the many small 
libraries which never had been and never 
could be reached by a central state meet- 



